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their functions and privileges, when they had any. It was
amiable and modest in him not to know his own place, since
it was the highest in the theatre; but it was exasperating in
him not to know anyone else's. I very soon gave up all expecta-
tion of being treated otherwise than as a friend who had dropped
in; so, finding myself as free to interfere in the proceedings as
anyone else who dropped in would apparently have been,
I interfered not only in my proper department but in every
other as well; and nobody gainsaid me. One day I interfered
to such an extent that Tree was moved to a mildly sarcastic
remonstrance. " I seem to have heard or read somewhere/1 he
said, " that plays have actually been produced, and performances
given, in this theatre, under its present management, before you
came. According to you, that couldn't have happened. How
do you account for it ? " "I can't account for it," I replied,
with the blunt good faith of a desperate man. " I suppose you
put a notice in the papers that a performance will take place
at half-past eight, and take the money at the doors. Then you
have to do the play somehow. There is no other way of account-
ing for it." On two such occasions it seemed so brutal to worry
him, and so hopeless to advance matters beyond the pre-
liminary arrangement of the stage business (which I had already
done) that I told him quite cordially to put the play through
in his own way, and shook the dust of the theatre from my feet.
.On both occasions I had to yield to urgent appeals from other
members of the cast to return and extricate them from a hopeless
mess ; and on both occasions Tree took leave of me as if it had
been very kind of me to look in as I was passing to see his
rehearsals, and received me on my return as if it were still more
friendly of me to come back and see how he was getting on. I
tried once or twice to believe that he was only pulling my leg;
but that was incredible: his sincerity and insensibility were
only too obvious. Finally, I had to fight my way through to
a sort of production in the face of an unresisting, amusing, friendly,
but heart-breaMngly obstructive principal.

We finally agreed that I should have been an actor and he
an author; and he always sent me his books afterwards. As
a matter of fact, he had a very marked literary talent, and,
even as an amateur, achieved a finish of style and sureness of